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A few passages from Housman's Introduction will bear quotation here: 
"Liars need not have long memories if they address themselves only to fools, 
who have short ones; and an astrological poet writing his third book may 
safely forget his second, because an astrological reader will never remember 
it." Again in the discussion of an impossible interpretation: "The 12 
athla, in not unnatural consternation, have hereupon abandoned the order 
which Manilius in verse 168 declares to be immutable, and are chasing each 
other round the circle hind-before. No stranger night-scene was ever 
witnessed by Walrus or by Carpenter." Manilius is apostrophized in these 
words: "Alas, alas! This alternative method of yours, my poor Marcus, 
is none other than the vulgar method which in 218-24 you said you knew, 
and which in 225-46 you exposed as false. The wolf, to whom in his proper 
shape you denied admittance, has come back disguised as your mother the 
goose, and her gosling has opened the door to him." Behind this brilliant 
exterior there is Housman's usual profound scholarship. It is this which 
causes his often intolerant contempt for inaccuracy on the part of the author 
whose work he expounds and on the part of modern interpreters. Several 
new and convincing interpretations offered in the Introduction are so clearly 
put that one wonders how scholars failed to see the truth before. 

The commentary is in a way a return to eighteenth-century methods, 
in that it combines critical apparatus with interpretative material, all in 
Latin, though the Introduction is in English. The variant readings are, 
however, put first and printed in bold face, so that it is easy to pick them 
out. As in Book II, Housman depends on manuscripts GLM and on the 
corrector of L (L 2 ) . The names of Scaliger and Bentley are those which are 
most frequently attached to emendations accepted in the text, for these 
two are among the few scholars for whom Housman has any respect. Of the 
former he says in the Introduction: "Scaliger knew, but forgot to say, and 
consequently no other commentator knows." What a contemptuous fling 
at the commentators of Manilius! It makes one glad that he is not one of 
them. The editor's own emendations are indicated by a modest asterisk, 
instead of the more usual and rather conceited ego. Most of these had been 
propounded in an appendix to the edition of Book I. 

The book deserves welcome from those who wish all the light they can 
get on the obscurities of Manilius. 

B. L. Ullman 

University of Iowa 

Poetae Latini Minores. Post Aemilitjm Baehrens iterum recensuit 
Friderictjs Vollmer. Vol. V, Dracontius. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. x+268. 

Baehrens discovered many important manuscripts and made many 
valuable contributions to Latin scholarship, but he was very free with 
his emendations and worked with such rapidity that his output was ful 
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of errors. Most of his work, therefore, has been in need of revision. His 
Poetae Latini Minores is no exception. The careful scholarship of Vollmer 
is just what was required for a revision of Baehrens' work. The fifth 
volume is in reality not a revision but an entirely new work, and there is 
no reason for retaining Baehrens' name on the title-page as far as this 
volume is concerned. The edition is indeed not altogether new in its pres- 
ent form, as it is an abridgment of Vollmer's Dracontius in the Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, published in 1905. One-third of Baehrens' 
edition contained works of Dracontius. The new edition contains Dra- 
contius only, including the Christian poems, which, following the original 
plan of the work, were omitted in the first edition. Two short poems which 
were included by Baehrens and whose Dracontian authorship is based on 
mere guess are omitted in the new edition. The somewhat doubtful De 
aegritudine Perdicae is included. 

The first ten poems of the Carmina Prof ana of Baehrens are now entitled 
Romuka. This name is found in the Verona Florilegium, a source not 
used by Baehrens. A very interesting paleographical fact about the Romu- 
lea is that the single extant manuscript contains two copies of poem X on 
separate quires, one of which, according to Vollmer, is part of the original 
from which the entire manuscript was copied. This shows in an interest- 
ing way how the quires of a manuscript were separated for copying pur- 
poses. Vollmer's terminology is unsatisfactory and confusing at this point, 
though, to be sure, he is merely following Baehrens: he calls the manu- 
script as a whole N, but in the repeated portion he calls the original N and 
the copy n. On the page explaining the sigla of the manuscript it is disturb- 
ing to see, in the midst of the Latin discussion, such forms as Briissel, 
Neapel, Mailand. 

The text differs considerably from that of Baehrens. Many of the 
latter's conjectures are rejected in favor of those of Duhn, the first editor 
of the complete Romulea, or of the manuscript readings. 

B. L. Ullman 

University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and Byzantine Empires. 
By A. E. R. Boak. (University of Michigan Studies.) Mac- 
millan, 1919. Pp. x-f-160. 

An adequate constitutional history of the Roman Empire has yet to be 
written. Mommsen, in his Staatsrecht, has assembled with painstaking 
care the materials for the study of the principate; and Seeck and others 
have given us admirable general descriptions of the oriental monarchy of 
the fourth and succeeding centuries. But there is no detailed study of the 
transition from the one to the other. The ordinary student is left with the 



